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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
(Continued from page 179.) 

So the Lord gave me a little time, and he 
alone provided an help-meet for me ; for I pray- 
ed unto him, that she might be of his own pro- 
viding, for it was not yet manifest tome where 
she was, nor who she was. But one time as I 
was at Horslydown meeting in Southwark, I 
heard a woman Friend open her mouth, by way 
of testimony, against an evil ranting spirit, that 
did oppose Friends much in those days. It 
came tome from the Lord, that that woman 
was to be my wife, and to go with me to the 
country and to be an help-meet for me. After 
meeting I drew somewhat near to her, but spoke 
nothing, nor took any acquaintance with her, 
nor did I know when, or where I should see 
her again. I was very willing to let the Lord 
order it, as it seemed best to himself, and there- 
in I was easy; and in time the Lord brought 
Us acquainted one with anotger, and she con- 
fessed that she had some sight of the same 
thing, that I had seen concerning her. So af- 
ter some time we parted, and I was freely re- 
signed to the will of God; and when we came 
together again, I told her, if the Lord did order 
her to be my wife, she must come with me toa 
strange country, where there were no Friends 
but what God ‘in time might call and gather to 
himself, Upon a little consideration she said, if 
the Lord should order itso, she must go with her 
husband, though it were to the wilderness ; and 

lng somewhat sensible of the workings of 





God upon her spirit, in this matter,she was 
willing to condescend in her mind to what he 
wrought in her; but by hearkening to one who 
had not well weighed the matter, she became 
disobedient to what God had revealed to her; 
which brought great sorrow and trouble upon 
her. I went to see her in this poor condition, 
and I rested satisfied with the will of God in 
this concern, being freely resigned, if the Lord 
had wrought the same thing in her, as was in 
me, to receive her as his gift to me; and after 
some time, we waiting upon the Lord together, 
she arose and declared before me, and the 
other Friend who had begot doubts and reason- 
ings in her mind, that in the name and power 
of God she consented to be my wife, and go 
along with me, whither the Lord should order 
us ; and I said, in the fear of the Lord, I re- 
ceive thee as the gift of God to me. Sol 
rested satisfied in the will of God, fora further 
accomplishment of it. 

Under a weighty consideration which way to 
take exch other in marriage, we concluded to 
lay our proceedings before our elders, and espe- 
cially our ancient friend George Fox; (people 
in those days were married by a priest before a 
justice), and I told G. Fox we thought to take 
each other in a public meeting; so he desired 
the Lord to be with us. And when we saw our 
clearness in the Lord, we went to the Snail 
meeting in Tower-street, London, in the morn- 
ing; and in the afternoon to Horslydown, 
Southwark, and in that meeting, being the 26th 
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of the Fourth month 1659, in the presence of} took upon him to question me. The first thing 
God, and that assembly, we took each other to| he asked me, was, which was first, reason or 
be man and wife. Scripture? I told him reason was before Scrip- 
God alone knew our innocency and integrity | ture ; God made mana reasonable creature, in his 
in going together. It was not for gold or silver, | own image ; and the first part of the Scriptures 
nor any outward thing; but to be serviceable | nowextant was writ by Moses. The apostle tells 
to him in our age and generation, and to stand | us, that the law came by Moses, but grace and 
witnesses for him and his blessed truth, where|truth came by Jesus Christ. I farther told 
he should send us. I might say with Tobias,|them, that holy men of God gave them forth 
“Thou madest Adam, and gavest him Eve his} as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. As 
wife, for a helper and stay ; of them came man-| to this, they seemed to be satisfied. But the 
kind. Thou hast said, it is not good that man | priest put some ensnaring questions to me ; and 
should be alone, let us make him an aid like| when I perceived it, I asked the justices, what 
himself,” Tobit viii. 6, 7. that man was? whether he wasa justice of the 
Soon after, in the Lord’s time, we made what} peace, or not? And whether he was nota 
haste we could to come to the country, where | priest? They said, they looked upon him to 
we believed the Lord would have us to be, and} be a fitter man than themselves to discourse 
we said, O Lord if thou wilt go with us in our] with me about religion. I told them, I thought 
way, aud give us bread to eat, and raiment to| he was as the high priest among the Jews, who 
put on, then O Lord thou shalt be our God; | put ensnaring questions to Christ, when he was 
and the Lord was with us in all our journey,| brought before them, to seck to make him an 
and gave unto us his sweet and comfortable | offender; and turned myself to the justices, and 
presence. desired them to take notice ofthat man, who laid 
Soon after we came to Welchpool, those pro-| those ensnaring questions, to seek to make me 
fessors, who had been and were in great power, | an offender. Then the priest left me, and the 
began to be faint-hearted, because of the report | justices asked me, (seeing I would not take 
of bringing in King Charles the second ; which] the oaths) whether I would give bail? and 
in a little time was accomplished, and those | said, they would take my father’s bail for my 
that were in great pomp, were brought to prison | good behaviour. I told them my cause was just, 
themselves. And I was had before the first} and I was innocent, and would give them no 
justices that were made in these parts by the} bail, for truth binds me to my good behaviour. 
authority of King Charles the second, in the} Then the high sheriff (a very fair man) told 
year 1660, notwithstanding I was a prisoner to| me, [ was a strange man, and of a strange per- 
the magistrate of the towa. When I went up/|suasion, to come with my hat upon my head 
before them, many of the people of the town] among them, and would not take the oaths, nor 
followed me to see what would become of me,| give bail. You, know, said he, that Paul said 
and to what prison they would send me, or| to Festus, noble Festus. I told him that Paul 
what punishment they would inflict upon me. | had tried Festus, but I had not yet tried him; 
But the Lord was with me, and I feared not|and it might be that I might speak of him, 
man, whose breath is in his nostrils, but the| noble sheriff. Upon this they were most of them 
living God, whom I desired to obey in all} very pleasant. Ie asked me, who I did know 
things. When I was come into the room (it|there? There were several justices my rela 
being in the night) the high sheriff, Colonel} tions present, who very well knew me, but I 
Mostyn, and the justices, stood as people in| made mention of none of them ; but told him 
amaze, to see me come with my hat on my head | knew the chief magistrate of the town, Charles 
amongst them, and spoke not one word to me for| Jones, whose prisoner I was. Then _ they 
some time. In a little while, I asked them, | called for him, and asked him whether he knew 
whether they sent for me there? They said,|me? He said, he did very well, for I was bor 
they did. One of the justices asked me, where| and bred in the town among them, and was 
I had that new way and strange religion? I} very honest young man all along; but, said he, 
answered him, it was the good old way that the] what devil he hath now, know not. They 
prophets and servants of God lived aud walked | asked him, whether I was his prisoner? He said 
in; and that way I have found, and desired to| I was. Then said the justices, take him again 
walk in it all my days. That justice was peev- | your custody. As I was going out of the room, 
ish, and said I think the man is mad; I think} I told them, that I brought a good hat on my 
we must have him whipt; though I answered | head there, but was going away without it, (for 
them according to Scripture, yet they were ig-| some of the baser sort had conveyed it eway) 
norant of it. They demanded of me to take| but the justices made diligent search about it; 
the oath of allegiance and supremacy; I told}so it was brought me again, and pat upon my 
them, that my Lord and Master Christ Jesus, } head, and they parted with me very friendly. 
aid his apostle James, commanded me not to}and the town magistrate took me a little from 
swear at all. They had a priest with them, who them, and bid me g> home to my wife and fs- 
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our wonder, and we stand amazed at the power 
and greatness of God there as ‘‘he pours it 
from the hollow of his hand.” But one Niagara 
is enough for a continent or a world, while the 
same world needs thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of silver fountains and gently flowing riv- 
ulets, that shall water every farm and every 
meadow, and every garden, and that shall flow 
on, every day and every night, with their 
gentle and quiet beauty. So with the acts of 
our lives. It is not by great deeds only, like 
those of Howard—not by great sufferings only, 
like those of the martyrs—that good is to be 
done; it is by the daily and quiet virtues of 
life—the Christian temper, the meek forbear- 
ance, the spirit of forgiveness in the husband, 
the wife, the father, the mother, the brother, 
the sister, the friend, the neighbor—that good 
is to be done, and in this all may be useful. 


Memorial of Falls Monthly Meeting, concerning 
our deceased friend SAMUEL COMFORT. 


We feel engaged to offer the following mem- 
orial concerning this our beloved friend, whom 
we esteemed as a father in Israel, hoping the 
self-denying life which he lived, may stimulate 
others to follow his example of obedience to 
Christ. 

He was born near Mount Holly, in the 
State of New Jersey, on the 7th of the seventh 
month, 1776. His parents, John and Mary 
Comfort (she being a daughter of our ancient 
friend John Woolman,) were members of the 
religious Society of Friends, and educated him 
in accordance with its principles and testimo- 
nies. 

At a very early age, his tender and suscepti- 
ble mind received lasting impressions, and as 
he yielded obedience to the teachings of Truth, 
he was preserved from many of the hurtful 
customs that surrounded him. 

When about ten years of age, he was led to 
contemplate the wonderful works of the great 
Creator; and to inquire concerning things 
that were beyond the comprehension of finite 
man; and whilst in that inquiring, waiting 
state, much instruction was administered, and 
lasting impressions sealed on his mind. In 
after life, he makes allusion to the impressions 
then made, as follows: “They had no small 
tendency to preserve me from entering into 
improper and unprofitable speculations and 
reasonings, in regard to those secret things 
which belong not to man, but to God only, 
and to whom it may please him to reveal some 
of them.” 

When about fourteen years of age, he re- 
moved with his parents, and settled near Mor- 
risville, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, and be- 
camea member of Falls Monthly Meeting, where 
he continued to reside most of the remainder of 
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his life. After having finished his school educa- 
tion, he was principally engaged in school teach- 
ing, until the death of his father, which took place 
in the summer of 1803. Some time previous to 
this occurrence, he was visited by sickness and 
reduced very low, so that his life was des- 
paired of. Under this dispensation he was 
brought into a state of perfect resignation to 
the will of his Heavenly Father, and in that 
resigned state, it was clearly shown him that 
it was the Divine will that he should be res- 
tored to health again; that there was an al- 
lotted service for him to perform, and that he 
should live to old age. After having attained 
the age of nearly four score years, he made 
this allusion to the subject: ‘‘ Divine, imme- 
diate revelation hath not ceased, and he who 
is a covenant-keeping God, made the revela- 
tion so plain and clear to my understanding, 
that there was no room for doubting or uncer- 
tainity.” 

In the tenth month, 1804, he was married 
to Rebecca, daughter of Samuel and Martha 
Moon, a member of Falls Monthly Meeting, 
with whom he lived in great harmony, until 
the close of her life, which occurred in the 
spring of 1835. After having entered on the 
active duties of life as a farmer, he felt it 
right to discontinue the practice of giving out, 
or allowing spirituous liquors to be used by 
those in his employ. The result was attended 
with such satisfaction, that he labored much 
to persuade others to adopt the same practice. 

He was deeply concerned for the promotion 
of temperance, and he several times visited the 
retailers of spirituous liquors within the limits 
of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, and also many of 
those who used it. The concern dwelt with 
him, and as ability was given, and way opened, 
he continued to labor in that righteous cause. 
For a long period of years he was concerned 
to give the preference to the products of free 
labor for use in his family, when he could ob- 
tain them, thus practically bearing a testimony 
against the iniquity of slavery. 

His mind having been early visited by the 
tendering influence of Divine love, as obedi- 
ence was kept to, he was made willing to de- 
clare to others the gospel message, and what 
the Lord had done for him. By dwelling low 
and yielding to the manifestations of the Di- 
vine will, he grew in his gift, and became emi- 
nently qualified to labor in the cause of Truth. 
In the year 1815, his ministry was acknow- 
ledged by the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings 
of which he was a member. In the twelfth 
month of that year he was furnished with 
minute to travel on Truth’s account, and was 
favored to return in peace. He was diligent 
in business, laboring for many years with his 
own hands for the support of his family; he 
was regular in the attendance of religious 
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meetings, both for worship and discipline, 
taking his family with him,—not suffering his 
temporal concerns to hinder him from the per- 
formance of that duty. In advanced life he 
frequently testified, publicly, that he believed 
he had been blessed both spiritually and tem- 
porally on that account. 


In the twelfth month, 1839, he entered into 
the married state with Elizabeth Cox, a minis- 
ter and member of Mount Holly Monthly 
Meeting. As a husband, he was kind and af- 
fectionate ; as a parent, ever watchful over his 
children, by example and precept inciting 
them to the witness within, which, if obeyed, 
would preserve them in innocency. As a 
neighbor, he was highly esteemed, careful in 
his conduct and dealings, that no cause of of- 
fence or dissatisfaction should be given. Thus 
his Christian deportment endeared him to 
those with whom he had intercourse. For 
many years his house was much resorted to by 
the young, as well as those more advanced in 
life, his conversation being instructive and en- 
tertaining, and many that have visited him can 
testify they have been benefited by his society. 


‘He felt great satisfaction in reading the Scrip- 


tures of Truth in his family, and in his public 
communications often quoted and applied them 
pertinently. 


By dwelling in a state of watchfulness and 
prayer, he was favored to obtain great com- 
mand over his words, and sometimes expressed 
that he was laboring to bring his thoughts into 
subserviency to the Divine will. Of his min- 
isterial labors, it may be said he was sound in 
word and doctrine, and that his communica- 
tions were not in the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but were tender, persuasive, and ac- 
companied with the savor of life. His testi- 
monies were seldom lengthy, were more practi- 
cal than doctrinal in their character, pointing 
to, and enforcing the necessity of, obedience to 
the inward manifestations of Divine life and 
light in the soul, as a sure, unerring guide, not 
only in things appertaining to our spiritual in- 
terests, but also those which relate to our temporal 
affairs. He was a firm believer in, and advo- 
cate of the authenticity of the records of the 
Scriptures of Truth, and was wont to give to the 
parables and portions of the historical parts, 
that spiritual interpretation which he believed 
they would bear, and thus convey instruction 
to the seeker after truth. The testimonies 
promulgated by early Friends were dear to his 
best life,and the departure from them by any 
amongst us was painful to his feelings. 


He was firmly attached to the excellent order 
of our discipline, believing it to have been es- 
tablished in best wisdom, and designed as a 
hedge about us, for our preservation, and when 
administered in the spirit of restoring love, a 





benefit to individuals and to the society. As 
a disciplinarian, he was eminently useful in 
conducting the affairs of society, and by dwel- 
ling near the fountain of light and life, he was 
favored to minister to the comfort and consola- 
tion of the church. 

For a period of about forty years he was 
much engaged, with the approbation of his 
friends at home, in the performance of religious 
visits within the limits of our own and other 
Yearly Meetings, and as appears by minutes 
and indorsements on his return, to the peace of 
his own mind, and to the satisfaction of the 
visited. 

In the first month, 1857, in consequence of 
a fall, he was much disabled, and confined to 
his bed for several months, during which time 
he passed through much bodily suffering, 
which he bore with patience and resignation, 
often saying, it might be worse. He would 
sometimes say, ‘*I have nothing to Loast of; if 
I have attained to anything valuable, it has 
been by the grace, mercy, and goodness of my 
Heavenly Father. Though still suffering, he 
so far recovered as several times to attend the 
Yearly Meeting, and his own particular, and 
some neighboring meetings, when health per- 
mitted. In the latter part of the twelfth 
month, 1861, his increasing infirmities confined 
him to his bed, in which condition he continued 
the remainder of his life. He would some- 
times remark, “that he did not know why he 
was kept here so long, unless it was that he 
should be an example of patience to others, 
that he was waiting his good Master’s time, 
and had no will or judgment in the matter.” 
On the evening of the 23d of third month, 
1862, his illness increased, with severe pain 
and sickness. Being aware of his approaching 
dissolution, he gave some’ instructions respect- 
ing the interment of the body, and said, “ he 
had always endeavored to live so as to be an 
example of plainness to his family and to those 
around him, and wished his body to be interred 
in a plain and simple manner.” On third-day 
morning, the 25th, on being asked how he felt, 
he replied, “I am almost done; I cannot last 
much longer; my mind is peaceful, and my 
way is clear, and I have a bright prospect of a 
happy immortality.” He continued sensible 
till near the close, which took place about 
5 o’clock in the evening, when he was released 
from suffering, and, we believe his spirit took 
its departure to another and a happier state of 
existence. He died in the 86th year of his 
age, having been a minister 46 years. On the 
sixth-day following, his remains were taken to 
the Falls Meeting House, where a solemn 
meeting was held on the occasion, and severs! 
testimonies borne in memory of departed worth, 
after which they were interred in the burial 
ground adjoining. 
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Read and approved in Falls Monthly Meet- 
ing, held the 7th of second month, 1863. 

Davip PALMER, 
CATHARINE BurGEss, 
Clerks. 

At Bucks Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Wrightstown, the 26th of second 
month, 1863, the above Memorial concerning 
our friend Samuel Comfort, prepared by Falls 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, was read, ap- 
proved and signed, and directed to be for- 
warded to the Representative Committee, or 
Meeting for Sufferings. 

Barciay KNIGuHr, 
EvizABetoH K. EastBurn, 
Clerks. 

The decease of our beloved friend Miriam 
Gover, of Waterford, Va., has revived in the 
recollection of one of our contributors the im- 
pressive occasion of the funeral, in 1842, of her 
busband, Jesse Gover,—an account of which 
he has sent us for publication. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE BURIAL OF JESSE GOVER, OF WATERFORD, 
LOUDON COUNTY, VA. 

On First-day, the 13th of the 11th month, 

1842, information was given out at the close of 


the meeting at Goose Creek, of the decease of 
Jesse Gover, of Waterford, and that 10 o’clock 
next day was the hour appointed for the fu- 


neral. Accordingly, at the time appointed, a 
large concourse of Friends and others assem- 
bled at the late dwelling of the deceased, to 
perform the last sad office of respect for him. 
A short time before the procession left the 
house, the company was informed that it was 
desired that a meeting should be held at the 
meeting-house on the occasion. In pursuance 
of this design, when the company arrived at 
the meeting-house the corpse was carried into 
it, and the large company soon took their 
seats; when a very solemn and interesting 
meeting was held. After a time of silence, 
S. M. J. appeared in supplication, fervently im- 
ploring our Heavenly Father that the Divine 
blessing, on the present solemn occasion, might 
be witnessed ; that as His ways are unsearcha- 
ble and past finding out, and His*dispensations 
were inscrutable and beyond our finite compre- 
hension, he earnestly entreated that the present 
trying dispensation might be sanctified to all, 
particularly to the family of our dear deceased 
brother; that their language, as well as the 
language of all might be, “Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him;” so that when the 
time shall come that we shall have to put off 
mortality, we shall have a well grounded hope 
that we are prepared to enter into the realms 
of endless bliss, as he had no doubt that the 
spirit of our dear brother had, and to join the 
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innumerable company of the holy angels, and 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and of 
Christ Jesus, the son of the living God. 

Not long after, B. T. arose and called our 
attention to the language of the prophet : ‘ Call 
a solemn assembly; assemble the elders and 
those that suck the breast,” &c., and alluded 
to this as a solemn assembly, gathered for a 
solemn purpose,—that of paying the last tribute 
of respect to a deceased friend and brother; 
one whose voice had often been heard within 
these walls, calling upon us in the line of the 
ministry to give up all and follow the Lord in 
the way of his requiring, and to follow him as 
he followed Christ. His loss would be severely 
felt in his endeared family; it would be felt in 
our society, and in the neighborhood at large. 
But we sorrow not as those who have no hope, 
for we have 2 well-grounded assurance that his 
spirit now rests in the bosom of his God. 

Shortly after which, Miriam Gover herself 
arose, and in much more than her usually im- 
pressive and feeling manner, said: “ This is to 
me indeed a solemn opportunity. It is no 
doubt so to all present, but-to me it is indeed a 
solemn opportunity. I have been called upon 
to part with a beloved companion, one who to 
me was all that a husband could be, and to his 
children all that a father need be; one who 
earnestly endeavored to do his duty to his God.” 
She then alluded to the evidence he gave in 
his last illness of his resignation, and the as- 
surance that all would be well with him. At 
one time when his family were around him, he 
said “that he felt sweet peace; that no- 
thing stood in his way; that if his master saw 
fit to continue him a little longer in mutability 
he was willing, and if he saw meet to remove 
him now he was resigned,—though the endear- 
ments of this life were great, as the company 
of his family had been to him a little heaven 
upon earth.” She afterwards most feelingly 
and affectionately entreated all to give up to 
the light of the Lord in their souls, that thus 
we might have communion with the spirit of 
our God, so that when we were done with time 
here, we might have a similar assurance of a 
happy eternity. 

After which, 8. M. J. appeared. in testimony, 
very appropriately alluding to the solemnity of 
the present occasion, and to the full assurance 
that he felt of the happy termination of the 
trials and afflictions of his dear deceased bro- 
ther, as he had no doubt whatever that his 
spirit was now in the presence of his God; and 
he entreated all so to live that when the time 
came that we should have to give up our 
stewardship, as that time must come upon all, 
we might be able to give it up with joy, and 
not with sorrow. 

A short time after, the corpse was conveyed 
into the graveyard and interred. As soon as 
this was done, Miriam fell upon her knees and 
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returned thanks to her Heavenly Father for 
the mercies that day vouchsafed to her; for 
He had indeed poured in the oil and the wine, 
and refreshed them with His presence ; and as 
He had promised to be with the widow and the 
fatherless, she entreated that His spirit might 
still be with them, particularly with the father- 
less; that it might be with them in all the 
trials and temptations that awaited them, and 


that it might lead them into a union with 
their God. 


———_ +—~+er—- — 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NEW SERIES. 
NO. VII. 

BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


When geology first began to be looked into 
as a science, many and various were the opin- 
ions and theories put forth to account for the 
phenomena that were presented. At one place, 
the rocks and strata were highly inclined, often 
vertical ; at another they were seen in a wavy 
position—again nearly level, and, in large areas, 
entirely so. Some early writers attempted to 
account for these various appearances, on the 
supposition that voleanic agency was the prin- 
eipal cause. Others thought appearances indi- 
cated that the matters of which rocks were form- 


ed had been deposited in water, and accounted 
for them in this way. The former was called the 
Plutonian theory, and the latter the Wernerian 
theory from a writer by the name of Werner 
who advocated it. 

Geologists now are of opinion that both their 
agencies are necessary to account for all we 


see. Nothing short of voleanic power could 
have exerted force enough to tilt up strata on 
edge, and elevate mountain ranges as we see 
them. Then again we see large areas covered 
by strata, to all appearance precisely in the 
position in which they were deposited, with no 
appearance of disturbance or dislocation. All 
stratified rocks, composed of layers like the 
leaves of a book, are supposed to have been de- 
posited in water in nearly a horizontal position ; 
and where they are found in an inclined posi- 
tion, are believed to have been acted upon by 
some force from beneath that broke the strata 
and turned it up; thus, presenting the edge of 
it to the surface instead of the last deposited 
portion. This is remarkably the case along 
the whole of the Atlantic front of the United 
States next above tide water. The primordial 
rocks, or those that are believed to have been 
first formed, are all elevated, and many nearly 
or quite vertical. There is one remarkable 
peculiarity, however, to be observed, that 
this force has been exerted so entirely in 
one direction, and so much more in one place 
than another; so as to elevate our mountains 
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many hundred feet above the general level, 
and that in such narrow and uniform lines and 
to such great distances. The direction of the 
upheaved strata and of the mountains are all 
parallel and in one direction, and that nearly 
corresponds with the sea coast, rather approach- 
ing it as it advances north. As we advance 
toward the Alleghany mountains, this force ap- 
pears to have been exerted in the same direction, 
but it seems to have been less powerful, for 
there we see the strata in a wavy position, as 
as if the force had been insufficient to break 
through, and merely bent it upward and left it 
so. Here we find none of those hard primor- 
dial rocks that we meet with further east 
where the strata has been turned on the edge. 

This breaking up of the primordial strata, 
must have caused a vast amount of fine and 
loose particles of rock and other matter, to be 
liberated and deposited elsewhere. This is be- 
lieved to have been extensively the case, and 
to have been the means of forming other rocks. 
These latter have been called secondary rocks, 
from their having been derived from older or 
primary rocks. These secondary rocks have 
not often been much disturbed ; where they 
have been elevated, they are at a low angle, 
but they are mostly nearly horizontal. These 
are largely exhibited in the Mississippi 
valley. 

There is another formation to which geolo- 
gists have given the name of diluvian, from a 
belief of its havjng been formed by water act- 
ing on the other formations. This formation 
is composed of water-worn or rounded peb- 
bles, sand and clay, and is largely met with be- 
tween the head of tide water and the sea shore 
along our coast, and even covers up some of 
the primordial formation just above tide-water. 
It is believed to have been produced by the 
action of water; partly, perhaps, by powerful 
currents acting on the materials of the other 
formations, and carrying them to lower levels. 

This action of water by powerful currents has 
doubtless had a very marked effect in produ- 
cing the present condition of things on the 
surface of the earth. We see immense chasms 
evidently worn into the hardest rocks by the 
action of water, and then again, the materials 
that are borne down by the water are deposited 
so as to form large areas, fitted for the habita- 
tion of man. Our large rivers all give evi- 
dence of this wearing away of rock, and no 
State in this Union gives greater evidence of 
this than Kentucky: most of her rivers have 
deep channels worn into the hard limestone 
and sandstone rock, many of them from two 
to six hundred feet deep. 

Niagara river is another grand exhibit of 
this power; and some persons have endeavored 
‘to obtain evidence of the probable age of the 
earth, by calculating the time necessary to ex- 
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cavate this bed from the heights of Queenstown 
to the Falls, by estimating the progress the 
river is now making in wearing away the rocks 
at the Falls. No evidence of the probable age 
of the earth can be obtained from this source, 
for several reasons. First, there can be no 
certainty of the rate of progress heretofore 
made by what is now making; for the thick- 
ness of the limestone rock at the surface now 
is greater than it was lower down, and while 
the bed of shale has been uniform, there were 
other beds of rocks below the shale towards 
Queenstown harder than either; and there the 
Falls must have been at least 100 feet higher 
than they are now, supposing them to have be- 
gun there. Again the width of the channel 
now occupied by the Falls, measuring the cir- 
cle of the horse shoe as it is called, is about 
four times its width lower down; hence we 
cannot suppose the rate of progress to have 
been uniformily the same as it nowis. But 
the most convincing argument against such a 
conclusion, is the fact that the shale of which 
the base of the Falls is composed contains im- 
pressions of organisms, that show it to have 
once been the bed of the sea, long after the 
earth assumed its present form. When the 
Erie canal was in construction, there were 
found many impressions of trilobites and others 
of that age, which then excited much curiosity. 
Hugh Miller, in his “Testimony of the Rocks,” 
shows, that there can be no conclusions in re- 
lation to chronology drawn from the chasm of 
Niagara river. 

Another writer, David Christy, in a well 
written article in the “Cincinnatus,” printed 
near Cincinnati, sustains the game view. He 
shows that powerful denuding agencies have 
been in operation in many parts of the earth’s 
surface, removing large portions of strata, and 
excavating channels that now are beds of rivers. 
He proves that the present channel of Niagara, 
at least from the whirlpool to Queenstown, and 
perhaps further up, was excavated before the 
present Niagara river had an existence. At 
the whirlpool the present river turns nearly at 
right angles towards Queenstown, and from 
there, there is an ancient channel 500 feet in 
width in the rocks to St. David’s, a point on 
the lake shore west of the present river. This 
channel is filled up with a diluvial deposit, at 
least as low as the bed of the present river and 
how much lower is not known. This channel 
is lower at the surface than that to Queens- 
town, and Christy considers it not improbable 
that it may have continued further up the 
river above the whirlpool towards the Falls, so 
that when the river began to flow, it entered 
this channel, and finding the present channel 
below the whirlpool not filled up full with di- 
luvium, it excavated that out of the present 
channel, instead of the other. He bases his 
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conclusions on the fact of the surface being 
higher at Queenstown than at St. David’s, and 
concludes that if both channels had been filled 
to the surface as the one now is, it would have 
been impossible for the river to have forced its 
way up hill to Queenstown, but would have 
passed on to St. David’s. The fact of the de- 
luvium filling up that chasm, shows that it 
must have existed before that deposit was 


made. 
(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 6, 1863. 


The proceedings of the several Conferences 
held during the weeks of our late Yearly Meet- 
ings of Philadelphia and New York, on the 
subject of Education and the establishment of 
an institution of learning, have not as yet been 
reported in our paper, but we propose at an 
early date, to give some account of them. Our 
readers will be glad to know that in conse- 
quence of the feeling which prevailed at the 
Conferences in Philadelphia, our friends in 
New York have proposed an alteration in the 
constitution which will probably harmonize all 
the friends of the cause, within the limits of 
the three Yearly Meetings, and give a corre- 
sponding impetus to the subscription. 

We learn that the recent series of Confer. 
ences in Chester and Lancaster counties have 
been quite encouraging in their results, and 
that the subscriptions taken, warrant the hope 
that Friends generally in these sections of our 
Yearly Meeting will embrace the opportunity 
to aid in the establishment of this much-needed 
Institution. 

eicnceenitiailiiniataieaeie 

The Philadelphia Executive Committee for 
promoting subscriptions to Friends’ Educa- 
tional Association, will meet on 6th day morn- 
ing, 6th mo., 12th, at 11 o’clock, at Race street 
Meeting House, up stairs. 

Jos. M. TRuMAN, Clerk. 
samiviceahilllpieareninm 

Diep, 5th mo., 18th, Resecca, widow of Stephen 
Byerly, aged 70 years, a member of Race Street 
Meeting. 





, 5th mo., 18th, Desoran Rockuitt, in her 87th 
year, belonging to the same meeting. 
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The cheerful are busy ; when trouble knocks 

at your door or rings the bell, he will generally 
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retire if you send him word youare “ engaged. 
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From the Public Ledger. 
THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Professor Agassiz gave a brief lecture in 
Boston, not long since, on this subject, —“* Why 
knowledge is not more plentiful than it is ; that 
js, more generally diffused ; and how it might 
become so.” The subject is a suggestive one, 
especially in view of the fact that in many of 
those nations which have produced some men 
of the most profound cultivation, there has been 
thus far very little diffusion of knowledge. 
Thus, for instance, Spain and Italy, especially 
the latter, have for ages produced some of the 
most profound persons in every branch of 
literature, science, speculation and art, while 
yet but few families have any culture. Europe, 
generally, has not a quarter of the diffusion of 
knowledge which belongs to this country—and 
in New England, around about Boston, 
probably the spread of knowledge on all sub- 
jects is more general and rapid up to a certain 
point, and that a very high one, than in any 
other country on the globe. It is the isolation 
of knowledge that causes it to die out, and the 
diffusion of it that causes it to grow. Hence, 
knowledge in Spain and in Italy is turned to 
no use, and has rather declined; while in this 
country, it is constantly and rapidly growing 
and producing the most valuable discoveries. 

The first condition of the spread of know- 
ledge is that, those who communicate it be not 
too far removed by superiority from those 
whom they teach. The teacher must place 
himself on a level with the taught, and lead 
them up by degrees. This will be best and 
most easily accomplished by there being teach- 
ers of all grades—each knowing a little, but 
not too much more than those whom they in- 
atruct. 

But, in addition to this, we must connect our 
teaching with sensible objects to diffuse know- 
ledge. We have books in plenty—good books 
—containing valuable truths; but the books 
need to be connected with things. The most 
teal instruction on every subject is conveyed 
by object lessons. To illustrate this, Professor 
Agassiz showed how he taught his children 
geography when three or four years old. He 
took them out on Lake Neufchatel, in Switzer- 
land, showed them the town, the lake, the 
mountains, the valleys and the rivers—all in 
the distance, where they looked small, so that 
the eye could take in the whole. They knew 
the names of thos¢ towns, mountains and rivers, 
and how large they were. Then he took a map 
and showed them there the outlines of the lake, 
a picture smaller still of the whole, so that they 
knew them to be a miniature of the whole real 
scene, drawn only smaller still. They saw that 
the dark places expressed mountains, and the 
spaces between valleys; in fact, he showed 
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them clearly the connection between the map 
and the reality. After this, they forever loved 
geography, and had no more trouble to com- 
prehend the connection between the map and 
the country represented by it. Field study 
should be connected with book study. 

In the same way astronomy may be rendered 
practical and easy. Call the children intoa 
room lighted with a globe lamp. That is the 
sun in the centre. Show them the shadow of 
your body as it changes with changed relations 
to the light. Let the teacher move round on 
his axis and show how the light affects him. 
Let one be the earth and another the moon and 
others the planets at different distances. Thus 
day and night, eclipses, seasons and years may 
all be made clear and interesting and indelibly 
fixed on the minds and hearts of children. 

From subjects like these it is comparatively 
easy to rise to the very highest, by showing 
that these things could not take place in just 
such rotation in the room without a plan on the 
part of the man who gives instruction, and 
thence how much wiser must be that Being 
whose plan has arranged the Universe in order. 
Not only the wisdom but the design of the Cre- 
ator pervading the structure of the Universe 
may thus be shown, and the young taught to 
look from Nature up to Nature’s God. Thus is 
religion combined with philosophy, and all is 
rendered attractive to the minds and hearts of 
the young. Professor Agassiz thought that 

arents who would delight their children in the 
higher of these instructions in this sort of 
practical way on the Sabbath, would find their 
own happiness and that of the children much 
increased, and knowledge of all kinds greatly 
diffused. 


———-~—0- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR SONG BIRDS. 


If the small size and want of song of most 
of our winter birds cause them to excite but 
little interest in the mind of the casual obser- 
ver, there are none, however stolid they may 
be, however indifferent to the beauties of the 
earth, but who feel a thrill of pleasure as they 
listen in the early spring time to the soft, 
sweet warble of the Blue-bird, to the short, 
but zealous song of the Robin, and the clear, 
long, melancholy note of the Meadow-lark. 
Truly can we say with the poet : 

“ The birds! the birds of summer hours, 
They bring a gush of glee 

To the child among the fragrant flowers, 
To the sailor on the sea. 

“ And when their holy anthems 
Come pealing through the air, 

Our hearts leap forth to mect them 
With a blessing and a prayer.”’ 


Does it ever occur to us, as we listen to their 
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joyous notes and look upon their beautiful] running in chains and intersecting each other 
forms so buoyant with life, where they have] all over the breast. Its favorite haunts are 
wandered, or to what people they have been|low, thick shaded hollows, through which 4 
ministers of beauty and of song, since they left | a small brook or rill meanders, overhung with 
us in the chilly autumn? Have we ever] alder bushes, that are mantled with wild vines, 


queried with Mrs. Heman’s, Generally in such places, in the early morning 
‘ Birds, joyous birds of the wandering wing, or evening, OF during the whole of a wet, 


Whence is it you come with the flowers of spring ?” gloomy day, the song of this bird can be heard, 
and when once heard and identified, will al. 
ways be known. Wilson, in describing itg 
“ That they come from the shores of the green old song, says, “ Fle pipes his few but clear and 
ee, musical notes in a kind of ecstacy, the prelude 
of which strongly resembles the double tongue. 
Yet they might truly say, that they come|ing of a German flute, and sometimes the 
from the sunny shores of the mighty Amazon, | tinkling of a small bell, the whole song caleu. 
from the plains and chapperals of Mexico, from | lated to sooth and tranquillize the mind.” 
the orange bowers and lemon groves of the In- | Audubon also says, “‘ Although composed of 
dian Isles. That they had hovered over the | but few notes, they are so powerful, distinct, 
‘ancient ruins; and rested upon the Ceiber trees of | clear and melodious, that it is impossible for 
Yucatan, that they had sported amongst the | any person to hear it without being struck with 
branches of the towering magnolia and pal-| the effect it produces upon the mind ; and adds, 
metto palm of Florida, had sung their songs|‘‘I do not know to what instrumental sounds 
amidst the flowers of the pomegranate and the | to compare it, as I know of none so melodious 
lime, and nestled in the mighty pines and | and harmonical.” 
gloomy cypress of the Carolinas. Of the same family, and also distinguished 
So familiar to us all, so gladly welcomed as | as a fine and varied songster is the Ferruginons 
the harbinger of spring, is the Blue-bird, that | Thrush, commonly known with us as the 
it seems unnecessary to say much about it. It|‘Thrasher or Brown Thrush,” and in the 
used to be a popular error, believed by many | Southern States as the French Mocking-bird.” 
persons, that this bird retired to the recesses of | As often seen gliding slyly about our quince 
caverns and hollow trees to spend the winter, | trees or currant bushes, we would not suppose 
there hybernating until the return of warm | he possessed any extraordinary powers of song. 
weather. But the fact that not one has ever | But it is when mounted upon the topmast 
been found in such places in the winter is suf- | bough of some tall tree in the early morning, 
ficient evidence to confute that opinion. Their} pouring forth his notes of richest melody, or 
appearance can easily be accounted for when | imitating in the most truthful style the singing 
we consider they are endowed with a pewer of | of the birds around him, that his character a 
flight exceeding a mile per minute, and that | one of our finest songsters is fully established. 
iu their migrations North, they follow the re-{ Of all our spring song birds, the most inter 
ceding of the frost and snow. They are found | esting to me is known with us as the Reed- 
during our winter season from the confines of | bird; in New England as the Bobo’link, and 
the Southern States to the countries of Brazil,|in the Southern States as the Rice Bunting, 
Guiana and the West Indian Islands according | which is its true name, as it belongs to that 
to the state of the weather. family. It arrives with us about the 12th of 
Our Robins do not go so far South, but} May, and may then be seen in flocks of from 
great numbers of them winter amongst the;ten to twenty or thirty, upon the freshly 
cedars in the southern parts of Maryland | plowed fields, particularly those newly sown 
and Virginia; many of them go as far as/| with oats. In such places we usually see them 
the Carolinas, where they feed upon the | hovering over the field at a short distance from 
berries of the Melia Azedarach of which they | the ground, or flying from one low tree to at 
are very fond. They are rarely known to breed | other, chaunting such a jingling medley o 
south of Virginia. short, variable notes, and with such rapidity 
One of the finest song birds of this country | and apparent confusion, that it sounds like the 
is the Wood Robin or Wood Thrush, arriving | singing of three or four different birds ; many 
about the 20th of April. Though not very | of the notes are very clear and sweet, and whea 
common in many places. It is about the size | ten or twelve are singing on the some tree the 
of the purple Martin, though shorter in length | concert is singularly pleasing. They are re 
of wing. The whole upper parts are of a|markable for the great difference in the plu- 
brown fulvous color, brightening into reddish | mage of the male and female at this season of 
brown ou the head, chin white, throat and |the year, and for the change that of the male 
breast white, tinged with a light buff color, and undergoes during the summer. He is about 4 
beautifully marked with pointed spots of black |size larger than the Blue-bird, with the upper 


Though ours may not give the same answer 
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And the land where the roses of Sharon smile.” 
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parts of the head, wings, sides of the neck, 
back, and the whole under parts of a shining 
black; back of the head creamy white; the 
scapulary, rump and tail feathers pure white. 
Io the month of June his plumage changes, so 
as not to be distinguished from that of the fe- 
male, which has the back of a brownish yellow, 
streaked with brownish black, with the whole 
lower parts of a dull yellow. 

They remain with us about two weeks, and 
then pass on further north to breed. Occa- 
sionally we see them about our orchards, some 
later, but seldom after the middle of June. 
About the first of August they gather in im- 
mense flocks throughout the New England 
States, and sweep down upon the fields of un- 
gathered oats to feed, laying waste and destroy- 
ing all that comes in their way. About the 
first of September they return to us and con- 
gregate in large flocks upon our low grounds, 
feeding upon the seeds of the tussocks and 
reed grass that grow in such places. But it is 
amongst the reeds growing along the shores of 
the Delaware river, that they gather in such 
countless multitudes as to afford uninterrupted 
sport for gunners and sportsmen for weeks, as 
they are then considered great delicacies for 
the table, equal to the famous Ortolans of 
Europe. Upon the approach of cold weather 
they proceed further South, to feed upon the 
rice plantations, and are looked upon by the 
planters as a devouring scourge, laying waste 
whole fields of rice, whenever they settle upon 
them. At the commencement of winter they 
pass from the confines of the United States to 
the islands of the West Indies, and the countries 
within the tropics, there to stay until the re- 
turn of our spring time, when they start upon 
their Northern pilgrimage, again to make their 
aanual circuit of many thousand miles, to be 
hailed with joy by the admirers of their beauty 
aud the lovers of their song; to be welcomed 
by the epicure and sportsman with eagar glee, 
to be dreaded as a scourge by the planter of 
an and the hardy yeoman of New Eng- 
and. 

Viewing them in all their varied character 
aud habits, of plumage and of song, as being 
known to all the nations of this continent, from 
the equator to the artic circle ministering food 
to some, gladness of heart to others, and looked 
upon by many as a wandering curse, I know 
of no bird more calculated to interest us than the 
Bobo’link. M. 

Richland, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Life is not a weary way if love shines on 
your path, 


Indolence isa stream which flows slowly and 
yet undermines the foundations of every virtue. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


The one who would find the earliest wild 
flowers of the season must look for them betimes, 
for they follow the snow so closely that they are 
likely to be gone before we have suspected 
their coming. 

While snow-banks are upon one side of the 
hill, liverwort, spring beauties, yellow violets, 
and trailing arbutus are beginning to bloom 
upon the other. The woods are the place to 
find them; for these are the spring-beds of 
God’s garden. In the southern edge of any 
mixed grove we shall find some if not all the 
above-mentioned varieties, nearly, if not quite, 
as early as the first crocuses of the garden. 

Earliest of all are the liverworts; an impa- 
tient flower ; it does not wait for its own leaves 
to grow, but while these are slowly unfolding, 
loitering in their leafy bed, they have sprung 
up fully dressed in white, lilac, violet, and pink, 
and are already enjoying the sun, and bend- 
ing and bowing in constant coquettings to the 
frolicking spring winds. 

Spring beauties come next, and but little be- 
hind; a cluster of small, starlike flowers, white, 
veined with pink ; rightly named. 

It will surprise you to find the yellow violet 
at this season, but here it is among the first, 
hanging its head as do all of the name, asking 
pardon as it would seem for appearing 80 
early ; the very picture of modesty and beauty. 

Rake over the leaves of the open chestnut 
woods, and find if you can the arbutus. If not 
on one hill, look for it on another; find it, 
if possible, it is already in bloom. And it gives 
your collection what, without it, with all your 
spring flowers, it would lack, an exquisite frag- 
rante. There, take these; they are all the 
flowers you can find now, for the anemones and 
blood-root are not out yet. Carry them bome 
carefully, but first pull a few shoots of the 
pigeon-berry, with its dark, fresh green leaves 
and bright red fruit. Get a clear glass, or bet- 
ter, a pure white vase, let the vine hang down 
the sides, and put the flowers in the center. 
And as they lift their heads from the refresh- 
ment of the water about their broken stems, 
clear, white, delicate pink, lilac, violet, yellow : 
star-shaped, cup-shaped, rose-shaped, single, 
double—tell me if you are not a thousand times 
paid for your ramble and search, even if the 
clear air, the smell of the forest, the landscape 
with the shadows of clouds coursing over it, and 
the song of the birds, had not already paid you 
an hundredfold ? 

House and garden flowers are certainly more 
gorgeously tinted, more fragrant, the arbutus 
being excepted, than are these wild sisters of 
the wood ; but they are not so delicate in their 
tints, nor so exquisite in their structure. 
Neither does the finding of them give us such 
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sweet surprise from contrast. What a rough 
mother for such delicate offsprings is this 
wild wood! What a foster father for such 
frail and tender beauty is the scraggy old oak 
and ragged chestnut under which they grow! 

Are all woods like this, and wherefore are 
they so bedecked ? Whose hand planted the 
seed here, and buried the delicate bulb? Who 
guided the winds, that in their fierceness made 
the very trees creak and groan, that they harmed 
not the germs of these delicate flowers, but be- 
came their very servants instead, covering with 
leaf after leaf tenderly as a mother would wrap 
her child for slumber ? 

Who made the tempests and storms of winter 
serve the same purpose of protecting these ten- 
der and helpless plants, making the howling 
winds bear the snow and drop it over this bed, 
flake by flake, so softly that you could hear the 
sound—so gently that not a single protecting 
leaf was disturbed ? This is our God who so pro- 
tects the helpless ones of the wood, and of all 
the earth. These simple wild flowers are in his 
garden—pluck them reverently, for his hand 
was upon them last before yours. 8. 8. 
—The Independent. 


ee 
GOD AND THE SOUL. 
BY ANGELUS SILESIUS.—1620, 


The soul wherein God dwells — 
What church can holier be?— 
Becomes a walking tent 
Of heavenly majesty. 


How far from here to heaven ?— 
Not very far my friend, 

A single hearty step : 
Will all thy journey end. 


Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 

If he’s not born in thee, 
Thy soul is still forlorn. 


The cross on Golgotha 
Will never save thy soul, 
The cross in thine own heart 
Alone can make thee whole, 


Hold there! where runnest thou ? 
Know heaven is in thee. 

Seek’st thou for God elsewhere, 
His face thou’lt never see. 


Ah! would thy heart but be 
A manger for the birth, 
Christ would once more become 
A child upon this earth. 


I don’t believe in Death. 
If hour by hour I die, 
’Tis hour by hour to gain 
A better life thereby. 
Go out—Christ will come in ; 
Die thou and let kim live, 
Be not, and he will be ; 
Wait and he’ll all things give. 
Oh, shame! A silk-worm works 
And spins till it can fly, 
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And thou, my soul, wilt still 
On thine old earth-clod lie. 


a ooo 


‘67 WAIT FOR THEE.” 


The hearth is swept, the fire is bright, 
The kettle sings for tea ; 

The cloth is spread, the lamps are light, 

The hot cakes smoke in napkins white, 
And now I wait for thee. 


Come home, love, home—thy task is done; 
The clock ticks listeningly : 

The blinds are shut, the curtains down, 

The warm chair to the fireside drawn, 
The boy is on my knee. 


Come home, love, home—his deep, fond eye 
Looks round him wistfully ; 

And when the whispering winds go by, 

As if thy welcome step were nigh, 
He crows exultingly. 


In vain; he finds the welcome vain, 
And turns his glance on mine 

So earnestly, that yet again 

His form unto my heart I strain— 
That glance is so like thine. 

Thy task is done—we miss thee here ; 
Where’er thy footsteps roam 

No hand will spread such kindly cheer, 

No beating heart, no listening ear, 
Like these will wait thee home. 

At last along the crisp walk fast 
That well-known step doth come ; 

The bolt is drawn, the gate is past, 

The babe is wild with joy at last— 
A thousand welcomes home! 

societies 
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Mean of week 69-37. 
Same time last year 64:3. 
Mean of the month 64:42. 


Mean of 5th mo. 1861, 62-38 ; of 1862, 65. 


Mean of the past five months, 1865, 45-48. 

Mean of the same time, 1862, 45°25. 

Mean of the same time, 1861, 48-51. 
Homer Eacnuts. 
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HABIT. 


Burke relates that for a long time he had 
een under the necessity of frequenting a cer- 
tain place every day, and that, so far from find- 
inga pleasure in it, he was affected with a sort 
of uneasiness and disgust ; and yet, if by any 
means he passed by the usual time of going 
thither, he felt remarkably uneasy, and was not 
quieted until he was in his usual track. ; 

Persons who use snuff soon deaden the sensi- 
bility of smell, so that a pinch is taken uncon- 
sciously, and without any sensation being ex- 
erted thereby, sharp though the stimulus may 
be. 

After a series of years winding up a watch 
ata certain hour, it becomes so much a routine 
as to be done in utter unccnsciousness ; mean- 
while the mind and body are engaged in some- 
thing entirely different. 

We are all creatures of habit, and the doing 
of disagreeable things may become more plea- 
sant than omissions ; showing to the young the 
importance of forming correct habits in early 
life, to the end that they may be carried out 
without an effort, even although at first it may 
have required some self-denial, some considera- 
ble resolution to have fallen into them. 

But if doing disagreeable things does by 
custom become more pleasurable than their 
omission, then the doing right, because we love 


to do what is right, becomes a double pleasure 
to the performer in the consciousness that, 
while he is yielding allegiance to his Maker, 
he benefits his fellow-man, and can not get out 
of the habit of well-doing without an effort 


inda pang. Thus are the truly good hedged 
round about, and are more confirmed in their 
good doing, and its practice becomes easier and 
more delightful the longer they live, helping 
them to go down tothe grave ‘like as a shock 
of corn cometh in in his season.” 

But if there is something in the fixedness 
of good habits that binds us to them, there is 
the same thing as to the evil. Thus it is that 
when a man has arrived at the age of forty-five 
years he seldom changes his opinions or practices 
which, if they are evil, become more and more 
fixed. Thus what a man practices at forty-five, 
he is likely to believe and practice till he dies; 
and there is small hope of his conversion to 
different views and different deeds, and the 
Ethiopian’s skin, or the leopard’s spots are his 
forever. The man, therefore, who is not a 
Christian—by principle, and profession, and 
practice—at that age, should regard his condi- 
tion “ with fear and trembling,” for it is most 
likely that he never will be one. 

These principles are — p licable to 
our physical nature—to bodily health. Habits 
of regularity, temperance, cleanliness, and ex- 
ércise become a second nature in the course of 
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years; their performance a pleasure, their in- 
fraction a discomfort; while the use of beverages 
of ale, beer, cordials, cider, and other drinks 
containing alcohol,or the employment of tobacco 
in chewing, smoking, or snuffing, and the over 
indulgence of the propensities, becomes a sla- 
very, an iron despotism, which in the end de- 
bases the heart, undermines the health, and 
destroys life, making a miserable wreck of soul 
body and estate together.—Hall’s Journal of 
Health. 


ECHOES. 


“ Cans’t thou imagine where those spirits live, 
Which make such delicate music in the woods ?” 


Who does not remember with a sort of half 
regret the wonder and delight of his first ac- 
quaintance with that mysterious imp, the never- 
visible echo? A perfect harlequin of the air, 
the merriest and the saddest mocker in the 
world, he laughed back your laugh, shouted 
back your shout, and cried back your ery. 

There are common-place echoes, just as there 
are (a few) common-place people in the world, 
and there are eccentric echoes, curious, remark- 
able, grand and beautiful echoes. In the vicinity 
of Paris, there exists an echo which not only 
repeats the same word six times in rapid succes- 
sion, but has the trick of changing the letter 8 
to V, which has given rise to a very pleasant 
joke. Call out Satan ! The echo instantly replies 
Vaten! “ Get thee hence !” 

A saucy echo haunts the Rhine cliffs, at Ober- 
wesel. Ask him whois the burgomaster of Ober- 
wesel and you get for an answer, Hsel! Esel is 
the German for ass, and the burgomaster is 
highly sensible of the implied insult. More than 
once he has ordered the echo to hold its tongue, 
but the saucy mocker is not liable to imprison- 
ment, and laughs at the attempted application 
of the gag-law. 

Mountain echoes are often very grand. “ The 
voices of subterranean demons calling from the 
bottom of the world,” is what the Arabs call 
them. One of the very grandest exists on the 
Keenigs-see, a picturesque lake in the Bavarian 
Highlands, at a spot where the naked cliff rises 
on one side to the height of five thousand feet 
while the other side is clothed with forest. The 
report of a pocket pistol fired here is first return- 
ed, faint and low, from the wooded side, and dies 
away. Ina second more it is heard gatherin 
along the cliffs on the other side, like a grad 
roll of thunder, increasing in volume until it 
breaks over your head in deafening crash, 
louder than the broadside of a ship of the line. 

Echoes loye to haunt caverns and grottos. 
There is a large cavern in Finland, in which the 
cries of an animal thrown into it increase in vol- 
ume and multiply to such a fearful extent that 
nien of the strongest nerves have turned pale to 
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hear them. The peasantry believe the cavern to 
be one of the principle gateways to a place not 
mentionable to “ ears polite.”” Other grottos are 
the residences of good and happy echoes that 
live in harmony with the great Spirit of nature. 
One of these is the celebrated cave of Fingal. 
The vast proportions and beautiful details of the 
cavern charm the eye, while the ear is enrap- 
tured by strains of enchanted music, which con- 
tinually fill the air. The crystal sounds of num- 
berless waterfalls, the breathing of the winds, 


mingling with the cadence ofthe multitudinous largest rivers. In travelling over many parts 


waves striking against the sonorous columns of 
basalt, make a strange and ravishing harmony. 

There is a magnificent echo in the Baptistry 
at Pisa. It requires three notes to call it out, 
but those three it swells, and prolongs, and va- 
ries until you think you hear the playing of a 
grand organ. 





THE CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 


The high price of cotton, and the consequent 
enormous increase in the cost of all cotton 
fabrics, has had the effect of causing numerous 
experiments to be made with such materials as 
would be likely to answer as a substitute. We 
learn that in all the adjoining counties a large 
surface of soil will be devoted to the raising of 
flax. Many farmers in the German townships 
of Bucks county have been in the habit of rais- 
ing flax in small quantities for several years 
past, and they are now taking it to the city 
markets, where it is readily sold at high prices. 
There is a good deal of seed in that county, and 
no doubt it will be eagerly sought for during 
the ensuing spring. At present rates, a crop of 
flax is as good an investment as our farmers can 
make. The United States Senate, in the ap- 
propriations for the Agricultural Department, 
provided twenty thousand dollars for experi- 
ments in preparing hemp and flax as substitutes 
for cotton. Invention has already reached a 
point where it seems to be on the very verge of 


complete success in the manufacture of flax on 


cotton machinery. Our most skilful manufac- 
turers and machinists are very sanguine in their 
belief that the result will be accomplished, and 
those who have given the most attention to the 
subject are the men who are the most sanguine. 
But the requisite investigation and experiments 
need to be conducted on ascale which requires 
considerable outlay. If the problem shall be 
solved, and the vast quantities of materials that 
are now absolutely thrown away shall be used 
upon the spindles that are now spinning cotton 
that costs a dollar a pound, what a blessing it 
will be to the West, to the Kast, and to the 
whole world.— Philadelphia Press. 


ee —— 
An over value of ourselves, gives us but a 
dangerous security in many respects.— Penn. 
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From the Scientific American. 
THE SOURCES OF SPRINGS AND RIVERs. 
BY JAMES B. TIBBITS. 


In our observations in mountains and hilly re. 
gions, and not unfrequently in level positions 
of country, we find small streams of water is. 
suing from the earth, and after passing alone 
over a certain portion of country uniting with 
each other and forming large streams, which, 
again uniting with others still larger, form ont 


of our own country, especially the broken parts 
of New York, Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, we 
find many excellent and never-failing springs. 
some of which discharge several hogsheads of 
water a minute and are apparently never affecr. 
ed by heavy rains or long-continued drought 
Some issue from the foot of a hill or blag 
others pour their waters from its rocky sidee, 
while yet others are found nearly or quite ona 
level with the summit itself; the waters of each 
finally uniting in the great body of the Missis. 
sippi. Not only in this but.in nearly all coun. 
tries of the earth, the same process of nature 
is continually going on..and all the known large 
streams of water on the globe have run their 
lengthened course from the earliest period of 
the world’s history to the present time. 

Now the question is, whence do rivers re. 
ceive so constant a supply of water? Various 
answers and theories have been advanced in 
the explanation of this singular phenomena 
Some on seeing a spring issue from the side of 
a hill suppose that it must have a fountain. 
head still higher than itself. This doubtless is 
often the case, but we sometimes find springs 
on the tops of hills and mountains which are 
higher than any of the surrounding country 
Others say that the principle of the siphon 
enable us to account for springs which are 
sometimes found on the tops of mountains; bat 
this cannot be, for the principle of the siphon 
requires a fountain head higher than the poiat 
of discharge, however high or low the water 
may be carried between that fountain-head and 
that point of discharge. Others say that the 
question is satisfactorily solved by a consider. 
tion of the effects of evaporation. By the he:t 
of the sun the particles of water are drawn up 
into the atmosphere from the surface of the 
ocean and float in the air in the form of clouds 
or vapors. These vapors are carried by the 
wind over the surface of the land, and are 
again condensed into water on the tops and sides 
of mountains, and, gliding down into their eve: 
vices and caverns, at length break out into 
springs, several of which meeting in one cow- 
mon valley become a river. This is the mot 
popular and perhaps the most satisfactory theory 
that has yet been advanced. 

It is reckoned that on the Eastern contineut 
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there are about four hundred and thirty rivers 
which fall directly into the ocean or into the 
Mediterranean or Black sea, and on the West- 
ern continent about one hundred and forty-five 
which discharge their waters directly into the 
ocean. That a vast quantity of this water is 
furnished to these rivers by the process of evap- 
oration and condensation, we have almost con- 
stant proof. But isthe supply sufficient for the 
demand? This is a question that can never be 
determined with any degree of accuracy. Theory 
and not practice must be prought into requisi- 
tion. We will admit that many small streams 
are nearly, if not wholly, supplied by this means, 
but such streams during long-continued drought 
are dried up and entirely disappear, leaving no- 
thing but a dry and sandy bed; while during 
a heavy fall of rain their waters areswollen and 
their banks overflown. Larger streams, during 
wet seasons or heavy falls of rain, are high and 
their banks are submerged, but this surplus or 
surface water, as it might be called, soon runs 
off and then the river is left at its common size 
to pour its complement of water into that mighty 
reservoir which has received the waters of all 
the earth since time began. That many or 
most of the larger rivers of the globe would still 
continue to flow (but in a less than their present 
size) if the process of evaporation was entirely 
stopped, there is to my mind not a doubt re- 
maining. Well and truly has the inspired na- 
turalist declared that all the rivers run into the 
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these facts are established, I contend that the 
diurnal motion of the earth or the centrifugal 
force caused by its daily revolution, aided per- 
haps by capillary attraction, is sufficient to 
throw the water to the surface, and thereby 
cause the perpetual flow of those streams of 
water which we see continually issuing from the 
earth—from the side of the valley to the top of 
the mountain. How can we for a moment doubt 
this, when we consider that the surface of the 
earth in its daily revolution is carried through 
space at the rate of more than a thousand miles 
an hour? If the motion of the earth is sufh- 
cient to cause those great ocean currents which 
are known to exist, such as the Gulf Stream, 
&c., why should we not consider it not only 
possible but altogether probable that its centri- 
fugal force is sufficient to cause water to issue 
from various points of its surface, more espe- 
cially from the sides and tops of mountains or 
high elevations of land (where the temperature 
will admit), from the fact that the higher the 
elevation the greater the space it would pass 
through in a given time, and consequently the 
greater the centrifugal force exerted upon that 
particular point? This theory, I think, is par- 
ticularly illustrated in the case of the river 
Nile, which flows for the distance of sixteen 
hundred miles without receiving the smallest 
tributary. It is true, that this great river an- 
nually overflows the adjacent country,and then 
settles down within its banks, but it is not rea- 


sea, and yet is the sea not full. Unto the place! sonable to suppose that from the great excess 
from whence the rivers came, thither do they} of rain that falls during that portion of the 
return again. But the question is, how do they | year, there is enough water left in the moun- 


regain their former source? As much water as 
is necessary to water and fertilize the earth is 
raised in the form of vapor and carried by the 
winds through the atmosphere and is distilled 
over the earth in the form of dew and rain, and 
if there is a surplus, which there generally is, 
it finds its natural channels—rivers—and is 
again carried back and again emptied into the 
ocean. But that portion of water which is the 
main and reliable source of rivers is carried there 
through the earth and rises up. Hence those 
never-failing springs; hence the rush of those 
mighty waters which wesee continually flowing 
on and on, and never stopping, and yet “ the 
seais not full.” It is a principle of hydrostatics 
that the surface of all waters which have a com- 
munication while they are at rest, will be per- 
fectly level. Now the ocean is the great leveller. 
That is the unit or starting point from which 
all valculations as to hight are made. Accord- 
ing to the above named principle, whenever we 
penetrate the earth to a level with the ocean 
(except when local causes prevent) we find 
water. This is abundant proof that all waters 
beneath the surface of the earth have a commu- 
nication with the ocean, which fact, I believe, 
ig not disputed or even doubted. Now after 


tains to supply it during the remainder of the 
year, especially when we consider the compara- 
tively small extent of country from which the 
Nile derivesits source. “ But,” says one, “ if 
your theory be true, the water would everywhere 
tend tothe surface, and the earth instead of be- 
ing a fit habitation for man, would not otily be- 
come, but always would have been, a quagmire.” 
Water has its natural channels through the 
earth, as blood has its natural channels through 
our bodies—destroy the internal arrangement 
of our bodies and it is not easy to conggive 
what a deformity min would become ; trans- 
form the earth into a sponge and its wet surface 
would become uninhabitable. 


—— 


ITEMS. 


Discovery or a Comet at THE Dupiey Ossenva- 
tory.—At half-past eight o’clock on Saturday 
night the 9th inst., Mr. Thomas Simons discovered a 
nebulous object in the constellation Draco, which 
on being examined with the large Equatorial, proved 
to be a comet. The light was considerably con- 
densed at the centre, being readily seen under i!lu- 
mination. 

As it is approaching the north pole of the 
heavens, and being ia a favorable position fur ob- 
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ous object. 














Olcott Meridian Circle at the upper culmination : 



































four minutes and forty seconds hourly. 
G. W. Hoven, Dudley Observatory. 
April 11, 1863. [Albany Eve. Journal, 


























thirds of the rags annually imported 

















Italy. The circumstance is due to two causes :— 














rags in the Levant. 
Syrians use vast quantities of cheap cotton cloth ; 
































which country peddlers collect. 
mately get to Genoa, Trieste, &c., and are shipped 
; to America. Second, there being no free press and 


























work the rags up into paper. The population can 











correspondence is rare. No country where the 
mass of the population read and write can afford to 
export rags. Hence, rags and custom-house returns 
yield a clue to the actual state of society. 





























Tue Srmpton.—A wonderful plan has been ex- 
hibited recently in Paris for a railroad across the 
Simplon pass. The line has been most carefully 
surveyed for four months by Italian engineers, who 
have passed that time amongst perpetual snows, 
and now exhibit their astonishing designs and de- 
clare the work practicable at an elevation of three 
or four thousand feet above the sea. The estimated 
cost is seventy-two millions of francs. The object, 
of course, is to connect the Swiss line of Geneva and 
the Valley of the Rhone with the Italian Cis-Alpine 
lines. During four months a Wand of engineers and 
their assistants, numbering forty individuals, have 
traced the line over mountain summits, across val- 
leys, gorges, and precipices; living all that time in 
temporary sheds, and carrying with them food, 
clothing, and all the necessaries of existence into 
the heart of unexplored mountain forests. Out of 
about seventy miles of railroad thus laboriously laid 
down in these places, nearly twenty will be in tun- 
nels and as many more in galleries, with lateral] 
: openings, having arcades on one side like those of 
i the Rue de Rivoli. The appearance on the plans is 
ib wonderful and magnificent in the highest degree, 

: and they appear the ne plus ultra of the daring of 
modern science. The execution is calculated to oc- 
cupy five years, and when achieved will more than 
rival the famous tunnel now being perforated 
through Mount Cenia. 


















































































































































Ipano.—The new Territory of Idaho, created by 
the late Congress, is formed out of Eastern Oregon 
and Western Dakota, and extends from the eastern 
boundary of Oregon to the 27th meridian of longi- 
tude, and from the 42d to the 46th parallel of lati- 
tude, covering a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
square miles. The whole breadth of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and all the head waters ofthe great rivers, are 
mcluded io it. In the plains west of the Mountains 
are the gold mines of Salmon River, and others more 
or less important, but said to be generally pro- 
ductive throughout the whole Territory.. A town is 
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The following observation was made with the 


M. T. Dudley Obs. App. A. R. App. Dec. 
h.m. s. h.m. s. 
May 9th, 1550 27.6 1901 05.42 N. 69° 297 69/789. 


The right ascension was culminating twenty-four 
seconds hourly, and the declination was increasing 


Rags.—It is a cnrious fact that nearly two- 
into the 
United States from all foreign countries come from 


\ First, Italy is in fact the receptacle of all the old 
The Turks, the Greeks and 


y and the Archipelago and the whole Levant are swept 
; by Greek and Italian coasting smacks, about the 
size of our American clam boats, trading for rags 
These rags ulti- 


i few books printed, there is no home demand to 


i neither read nor write, and of course epistolary 
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servations, it will probably soon become 4 conspicu- 


established in the centre of the gold district, with 
the Indian name of Bunnock, which has a population 
of about a thousand, and receives a constant acces. 
sion of immigrants. The great rivers which drain 
the Territory in every part and are navigable by 
steamers, give direct communication with St. Louis, 
A railroad is expected to be built along the valley 
of the Platte River, through Nebraska and Idaho to 
the South Pass. 

So the inhabited area of the Great West steadily 
broadens, and with the organization of the Territo- 
ries the stream of immigration flows ever further on, 
—Boston Weekly Trans. 


ALGERIAN Minerat Resources.—Algerian miner. 
als offer a vast field for manufacture. Marbles dark 
and light blue, rose, red, antique yellow with black 
veins, semi-crystallized white, and with varions 
colored veins—have all been obtained from the 
Filfila quarries, and seems to attest that there it ig 
that was found the famous Numidian marble, con. 
sidered so precious by the ancients, but of which 
the sources has not yet been discovered. The 
translucid onyx quarries of the province of Oran, 
which had also been lost, were again found some 
years back. These quarries, which had not been 
worked since the occupation of the Vandals, A. D, 
428, are situated in a district which, in the imagina- 
tive language of the Arabs, is called ‘‘ The Marble 
Country.” The specimens brought again to light, 
after an interval of twelve ‘centuries, are perfectly 
diaphanous, capable of an admirable polish, and 
possessing a variety of tints, which show to what 
uses they might be put in the arts and in the manu- 
facture of objects of utility. —JLid. 


A canoe, formed from a single oak tree, has been 
found in dredging the Seine, above the city of Paris. 
Seventeen pieces of Gaulish money, a knife, a flint 
hatchet, and several pieces of pottery, were found in 
the same place. These valuable remains were pre- 
sented by the discoverer, M. Arthur Forgeais, to the 
Emperor, who has ordered them to be placed in the 
Gallo Roman Museum of St. Germain.—evue Arché- 
ologique. 


A letter to the Pope has been published at Turin, 
bearing the signatures of 8,948 of the Italian clergy, 
praying His Holiness to renounce the temporal power. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Meat.—The Flour market is inactive, 
with light sales of Western extra at $5 75 per barrel, 
do. do. family at $600, and Ohio extra family at 
$675 a $725. Small saies to the retailers and 
bakers ranging from our lowest figure up to $8 75— 
the latter for fancy lots. There is not much Rye 
Flour or Corn Meal here. The former is held at $5 25 


and the latter at $4 per barrel for Penna., and $425 
for Brandywine. 


Gratin.—-The Wheat marketisdulland lower. Sales 
of fair and prime Pennsylvania Red at $1 56 a $1 58 
per bushel, White at $1 72 to $1 75. Penna. Ryeis 
selling at $1 00. Corn is dull, and yellow is held 
at about 86 cents. Western mixed sold at 85 cents. 
Oats are dull and lower. Sales of Pennsylvania are 
reported at 70a 73c. weight. No sales of Barley 
or Malt. 


Szevs.—Cloverseed is scarce, and prime lote sell- 
ing at $5 50 a $5 75 per 64 lbs. Timothy is nomi- 
nal at $1 50a $2 00, and Flaxseed at about $2 50 per 
bushel, 





